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tial for permanent success that the right to sufficient
water for old trees be secured in the beginning and jealously
guarded until it is all needed. As a basis for estimating
the capacity of wells and streams, the available flow during
the driest years on record should be taken. The rainfall
is variable and it is not unusual for several dry years to
occur in succession. At such times the underground
stores of water are greatly depleted and the trees are apt
to suffer.

Inasmuch as the average yield in pounds of mature
lemon trees is considerably greater than that of orange
trees, it follows that they require more water, and this is
borne out by the experience of the growers.

From what has been said it is clear that no definite
rule can be laid down as to the exact amount of water
needed under different conditions. For the sake of com.-
parison, however, it may be stated in a general "way that
water to a depth of from thirty-five to forty-five inches,
including both irrigation and rainfall, should be allowed
bearing citrus trees. Full bearing orchards on retentive                  j|

soils near the coast should be provided with about one
and one-fourth ordinary miner's inches to each ten acres,
while the same trees in the hot interior valleys and es-
pecially on gravelly soils should have not less than three
ordinary miner's inches to ten acres.

The miner's inch in California has two values, The
ordinary one adopted by custom is a stream flowing
freely through an opening one inch square under a pres-
sure head of four inches on the center of the opening.
This flow is equivalent to one-fiftieth of a cubic foot per                 ) If

second or nine gallons per minute.   The miner's inch as                     '< q".
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